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The first of the New York luncheons, 
November 3, will differ in character 
from the usual meetings. In place of 
presenting two sharply differentiating 
points of view, the symposium ts plan- 
ned to lay a groundwork for the meet- 
ings of the entire winter at which spe- 
cific subjects will later be taken up in | 
detail. | 
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MR. HUGHES PROPOSES 


HE Administration has moved to end 

the reparation deadlock. On Octo- 
ber 12, Lord Curzon inquired whether 
our State Department was prepared to 
join in an impartial investigation. Mr. 
Hughes’ reply of three days later, made 
public October 26, is a definite advance 
over the position taken by the Secretary 
of State in his address last December in 
New Haven. Now, in addition to suggest- 
ing that ‘“‘competent American citizens 
would be willing to participate in an 
economic inquiry,” the government of 
the United States declares itself ‘‘entirely 
willing to take part in an economic con- 
ference” concerning German _ repara- 
tions. Of the three reservations attached 
to the Administration proposal, only one 
remains of vital significance—tthe reitera- 
tion of an unalterable unwillingness to 
permit reparations and inter-Allied debts 
to be linked together. 

Britain. Belgium and Italy seem to 
have accepted practically without con- 
ditions the Washington suggestion. 
France too it was announced last Fri- 
day accepted. But two days later Poin- 
caré, in an especially uncompromising 
Sunday sermon and in an official state- 
ment issued in Paris, reiterated his un- 
shakable determination not to yield in 
the slightest degree France’s full legal 
rights under the Treaty, declaring that 
he would not consent to the creation of 
any body of experts with power to ‘“‘make 
any changes in the amount of the debt as 
fixed May 1, 1921,” and that France will 
give its consent to no reduction whatso- 
ever in the amount of the obligations of 
Germany as determined by the Repara- 
tion Commission in May, 1921.” He also 
made plain that any expert inquiry must 
proceed on the assumption that the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr will be continued. It 
is to be hoped that the French Premier 


was talking primarily for political effect 
at home. 

The Administration is said unofficially 
to feel that Poincaré’s reservations do 
not close the door to the possibility of a 
successful experts’ investigation of Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. London is in- 
clined to be less optimistic. The Paris 
press openly jeer at the proposal] and in- 
terpret Poincaré’s qualified acceptance 
as a clever and successful move to pre- 
vent Curzon putting France in the isolat- 
ed position of having alone refused as- 
sent to Mr. Hughes’ suggestion. Berlin, 
grasping desperately at any straw, wel- 
comes the investigation. 

In the meantime, despite Poincaré’s 
categorical disavowal last Sunday, the 
French support of the Separatists’ ac- 
tivities in the Rhineland has become so 
open that correspondents of the Ameri- 
can and British papers, even those sym- 
pathetic with France, have testified that 
only French military support keeps alive 
the ‘‘Republic,’”’ on whose behalf Dr. 
Dorten on October 29 appealed to world 
opinion. In other parts of Germany con- 
ditions have not changed greatly during 
the week. Stresemann has succeeded in 
“purging” the Saxon government of its 
“red” members. The relations between 
Berlin and Bavaria continue in an un- 
stable status quo. In the industrial cent- 
ers food and unemployment riots have 
tended to diminish. Mr. Hughes’ move 
has doubtless given Stresemann and his 
associates, at least temporarily, addition- 
al and much needed strength. 

Whether Mr. Hughes’ initiative will 
prove abortive or the opening wedge in 
a final solution of the reparations prob- 
lem no one today can tell. The greatest 
weakness in the American suggestion is 
the decision not to permit the considera- 
tion of inter-Allied debts. The Secretary 
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of State has, however, clearly intimated 
that if Europe sets her house in order 
the American people will be prepared to 
be lenient and perhaps even generous 
with their debtors. None the less, the re- 
fusal to go farther, though it doubtless 
represents the prevailing opinion of both 
political parties, may prove a tragedy 
for the entire world. For it Democrats 
and Republicans are equally responsible. 
No outstanding political leader in Wash- 
ington, since the Armistice, has seen the 
intimate inter-relation of debts and re- 
parations, or seeing it, has had the cour- 
age to attempt to educate the country. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


HE following telegram was sent to the 

Honorable Charles Evans Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State, on October 26th, on behalf of 
the Executive Committee of the F. P. A. 

“We cordially congratulate you and we 
believe the country will heartily approve 
your forthright a that this govern- 
ment is ‘entirely willing to take part in an 
economic conference in which all the Euro- 
pean Allies chiefly concerned in German 
reparations participate for the purpose of 
considering the questions of the capacity of 
Germany to make reparation payments and 
an appropriate financial plan for securing 
such payments.’ 

“The three specific conditions you urge 
seem to us under the circumstances well 
adapted to secure the largest measure of 
success for such a conference. There can 
be no doubt that ‘the establishment of sound 
economic conditions in Europe, the serious 
reduction of military outlays and the demon- 
stration of a disposition of European peo- 
ples to work together to achieve the aims of 
peace and justice’ would make our people 
much more willing to consider a generous 
adjustment of inter-Allied indebtedness. 

“The press reports that France, Belgium 
and Italy have accepted your proposal 
coupled with the certainty of Britain’s 
hearty co-operation give hope that at last 
the deadlock which has threatened the politi- 
cal and economic disintegration of Central 
Europe has been broken. We believe that 
American public opinion, if you and your as- 
sociates explain the reasons therefor, will 
support you in whatever measures may prove 
to be necessary to make this government’s 
participation in the proposed conference 
most helpful.” 


Hungary Following Austria 


HE Reparation Commission on Octo- 

ber 17 voted to grant to Hungary 
tentatively a moratorium for her repara- 
tion payments for a period of twenty 
years. This reverses the previous action 
of the Commission earlier in the year 
when by the casting vote of M. Camhbon, 
the French Chairman, a moratorium was 
refused, although the British and Italian 
delegates strongly urged that only 
through such action could Hungary be 
saved from collapse. In the meantime, 
Dr. Benes, the Czecho - Slovak Foreign 
Minister, and Sir Arthur Salter, the Di- 
rector of the Economic and Finance Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
have induced the Little Entente to give 
Hungary a chance to recover, thus re- 
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moving any reason for French opposition. 
The moratorium is the first step in the 
process of setting up in Hungary super- 
visory economic and financial control 
by the League of Nations, such as has 
been so marvelously effective in Austria. 
The Hungarian problem, simpler econ- 
omically, is much more difficult political- 
ly because of the fear felt by Hungary’s 
neighbors. 


The League of Nations 


IGNIFICANT comments on the work 
of the last Assembly have come to 
the F. P. A. office from two leading dele- 
gates who played prominent roles during 
the whole session, particularly in refer- 
ence to the Corfu crisis. The following 
are extracts from their letters. Obviously 
the names cannot be given. The first un- 
der date of October 11, is from a delegate 
of one of the Great Powers: 

“I believe that you have been sent a 
formal acknowledgment of the cable which 
you were good enough to send me to Gen- 
eva. This is merely to add my own expression 
of thanks for your kind thought and encour- 
agement. We had a most anxious time but 
it came up far more satisfactorily than at 
one time I thought possible and generally 
speaking I am not dissatisfied with what 
happened. I hope perhaps that the facts 
of the situation have managed to reach your 
side of the Atlantic.” : 

The second dated October 8, is from 
a delegate from one of the non-European 
states: 

“Many thanks for your letter. One feels 
rather lonely in making these protests, and 
sympathy is the more valuable; but I think 
as a matter of fact the immense weight of 
Public Opinion in Europe is on our side. 
The trouble is chiefly that the French con- 
trol the handles of the machine, and other 
people have either to give way to them or 
fight them. The decision of the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference was an utterly unexpected 
blow and I find it impossible to make out 
where the responsibility for it lies.” 


Recent Books 


M. E. Ravace’s The Malady of Europe 
(MacMillan Company) is one of the most 
provocative and stimulating of all the 
recent books on the post - war settle- 
ment. This brief and very read- 
able, sometimes scathing and always 
penetrating study contains more food for 
thought than many much more pretenti- 
ous publications. 

Hersert Henry Asouitu’s The Gene- 
sis of The War (Doran) is more 
entertaining than illuminating. It is the 
former British Premier’s apologia for his 
part in bringing Great Britain into the 
war. Unjustifiable padding through the 
reproduction of long documents in both 
French and English has unnecessarily 
increased its bulk. Not until the British 
Foreign Office archives have been open- 
ed, as have been those in Petrograd, Ber- 
lin and Vienna, will the full story of Brit- 
ain’s role in the crucial years preceding 
August, 1914 be fully known. 
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